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1 Sam. xxvi. 10, 11. 


And Natal nfwirel Davids ſervants, 5 
Pr Who is David? and who is the ſon of 
Fee? there be many. ſervants now a days that 
break away every man from his maſter. 

| Shall I then take my bread and my water, and 
my fleſh that I have killed for my ſhearers, and 
give it unto men whom [ know not whence they be? 


v4.47 


T requires a great . df: virtue to pre- 
ſerve a modeſt and humane temper in a e 

o affluence. We ſee our fortunes entirely form- 
ed by outward cauſes: The chance of birth, a 
train o accidents, or the courſe of our own con- 
duct places ſome 1 in wealth and others in Poverty. 
And it requires more reflection, than what we care 

to give ourſelves in the eaſe and comfort of enjoy- 
ment, to look be ond the viſible means of our 
ſubſiſtence for the direction of a ſuperior will in 
_ theſe allotments, It is no leſs grating to our 
pride, in the complaceney of an exalted ſituation, 
to conſider thoſe, as creatufes of the ſame value 
With ourlelyes, whom we ſee below us, toiling 1 in 
meaner offices for our conbenien eee. 
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(6) 
Bur as theſe views of life are unfavourable tg 
the cauſe of humanity, it may be worth our while 
to look deeper into the matter; to enquire into the 
natural foundation of the ſereeat orders, and to 
conſider charity as it ariſes from chis original ſource, 


Tux greateſt happineſs, we are capable of 
plainly lies in a ſtate of ſociety. In the uncon- 
nected {tate of ſavage equality, individuals, if they 
could ſubſiſt at all by their own rude ſelf. inſtructed 
efforts, muſt raiſe the neceſſaries of life with diffl. 
culty, and poſſeſs them under the erpetual fear 
of yielding to the firſt invader of ſuperior policy 
or RN Society enlarges the ſphere of enjoy- 
ment. It infinitely multiplies the comforts of life 
by the circulation of mutual ſervices and inventi- 
ons; and gives them ſtability by its protection. 
For this reafon, equal as we are in the eſentral pri- 
viledges of nature, it is expedient we ſhould be 
| diſtinguiſhed from one another in the external 
circumſtances. of condition. Some mult be laid 
under the neceſſity of labour, the natural ſource 
of our conveniences; and others muſt have leiſure 
and influence and authority to watch over the. {c- 
curity of poſſeſſion. . 8 
Ar the ſame time, this aiſ; parity 5 een 
ces is really no eyil in itſelf; ſelf-enjoyment being 
nearly equal in all conditions. The cares of great- 
neſs, compared with the peace, the ſound ſleep, 
and chearful health of labour, leave one little to 
boaſt of and the other to repine at; did not our 


folly eſtimate bappineſs by Were rather than in · 
ward ſatisfaction. _ 5 
UT 


30 

Bur from this conſtitution, however wiſely a- 
dapted to the general happineſs of man, the evil 
of diſtreſſed poverty mult occaſionally ariſe, For 
in a fyſtem, made up of a great variety of parts 
deſcending below one another in a gradual chain of 
ſubordination, there muſt be ſeveral, barely re- 
moved above want, living upon the regular iſſues 
and returns of their induſtry. When, therefore, 
from the common frailiy of our contexture, infir- 
mities invade their bodies, they muſt of courſe fall 
into diſtreſs. As free creatures we muſt be go- 
verned by general laws: For were there not 
a ſettled courſe of things to give particular actions 
their determinate conſequences, there could be no 
call to induſtry, forecaſte, or contrivxance. And 
general laws, amidſt che infinite multiplicity of 
particular caſes, will accidentally hurt individuals, 
while they ſerve the common advantage. Free 
creatures will ſometimes make a wrong uſe of 
their powers. And by the connexion ſubſiſting be- 
teen us no one can ſuffer without involving others 
in his fate. The evil of poyerty, therefore, ariſes 
from the very conſtitution of ſociety; and, as this 
is calculated for the general happineſs, we may 
conſider all ſufferers as really ſo many ſacriſices to 

ies — 
BuT what is {till of greater importance, we 
muſt conſider. this as the appointment of God. 
Amidſt the numerous proofs of a providence, 1 
cannot help conſidering the ſyſtem of man, irre- 
gular as it is, as bearing the moſt obvious marks 
( 


Is it wiſdom to ay means to ends ? Here is 
the greateſt of ends, t 


e general welfare of man- 
4 , OZ 
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kind, provided for; by various claſſes wonderful) 
conſpiring, b their mutual dependence and (ul. 
{erviency, to form a regular connected community. 
Do ſome by folly or misfortune ſink from theft 
natural preeminence in this conſtitution? Other, 
by a frugal caſt, ſuperior talents, and other me- 
thods, are raiſed to take their places, and prevent 


the ſyſtem from falling into confuſion. Would it 


create the moſt fatal convulſions, if the orders were 
left to the competitions of ſelf- love, under a for. 
tuitous caſt of talents and inclinations? We come 
into the world with a diverſity of capacities and 
tempers, adapting us to the ſeveral departments of 
civil life; and leading us, almoſt neceſſarily, to 


make different choices and engage in different pur- 


ſuits. Would ſociety, notwithſtanding theſe pro- 


viſions, {till fall to pieces, if there were not ſome 


common prog ple or bond of union? We are 


placed under the ſtrongeſt; the nece/ity of mutu- 
al dependence. The great, in ſpite of their pride, 


muſt protect the poor upon whoſe labours they 


ſubſiſt; and the poor, in ſpite of their envy, re- 


ſpect the great, under whoſe patronage the fruits 


of their labours are enjoyed. There is no one, 
who is not indebted to the united. power of the 
Whole for his ſafety, and the labours of the differ- 
ent arts for his conveniences. We can viſibly trace 
the ſubſiſtence of a day to the contributions of 2 
thouſand different orders: and if we conſider the 
remoter multitudes, that muſt ſtill depend upon 
them in continued progreſſion, and the ſupport 
which we all receive in common from the aſcending 
orders, we ſhall haye Tome faint idea of the cloſe- 
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refs as well as ulity of eivilaſſotiation; And that 
we might not forget mankind amidſt the narrow- 
neſs of local ſobieties,' we ſee the eomforts of life 
ſcattered in different countries and climates; in 
order to point out an univerfal community, and 10 
hay us under the neceſſity of eukivaring! it "”y the 
civilizing arts of commerce. 


LET us only reflect: the bude erer bimſelf 


acknowledges wiſdom and deſign in the ofder and 
regularity of the material world. Allow man muſt 
de a free agent, and here are greater marks of or- 
der and contrivance. How aſtoniſhingly great 
muſt it be, to fort a complicated machine, as wide 
23 human nature, conſiſting of millions of free 
creatures, acting ſeparately upon Private intereſt 
with diſtin and oppoſite views,” and yet ell 
ed by the difference of their powers, inclinations, 
and neceſſities. to act like ſo many regular move- 


ments for the general welfare: compacted and 


held together by theſe ſecret, imperceptible, I had 


almoſt ſaid; imaginary relations, which leave them 


free and yet bind them with the firmneſs of /ints 


of iron, which the outrages of free-will' ay wn 5 


turb but cannot deftroy!”” ? 

THESE obſervations, I they are not pettus 
too abſtracted, open to us the natural grounds and 
meaſures of charity, While they reach us that the 


diſtintions. of life are to be preſerved, and that 
ſelf-love, domeſtic attächments, and all honeſt arts 


of acquiring and ger, reſervitly fortunes are hot only 
ooch bir laudable, as being the real ſupports 
of civil fication; they 


ö * out! our e 
oy | "brethren, 
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brethren, at the ſame time, as objects of our ten | 


detaſt compaſſion. oi e rho ater. 
Fon when a man, wrapped up in the ſordid 


narrow circle of private intereſt or pleaſure, cries, 
who is David, and who is the ſon. of Fefſe ? wy 


are the poor and what are they to me? ſhall ] 
give unto men, whom I know, not whence they 
are? He diſclaims - acquaintance with thoſe 
who are united to him in the cloſeſt relation. 


RECALL our former idea of ſavage equality, 
Imagine mankind turned looſe into this ſtate, over. 
reaching, deſtroying, and preying upon one ano- 
ther; every one living ſolitary and unbefriended, 
expoſed to ruffian violence, inſecure of his cottage | 


bis limbs and his life, fearful ſuſ picious and jealous 
of an enemy in every creature he meets — Com- 


pare with this the peace, the ſecurity, the multi. 
plied. conveniences, we receive from the concur. | 


rent offices of aſſociated, numbers. Go on, and 


conſider how weak and impotent every. individual | 


is in himſelf, He enters into life helpleſs in infan- 


cy: and the care of others nurſes him to maturity. 

He grows helpleſs again in advanced years, the 
ſecond infancy of man; and the ſame friendly care 
ſupports him as he. totters off the ſtage, In his 
full maturity of ſtrength he is ſubject to pains 


which the ſkill of others muſt remove, or their 


tenderneſs allexiate; and to wants, which their 
labours or friendſhip muſt ſupply. When a man 


has ſtruck. the deepeſt root, when he rears his head 


- the higheſt, and defies the ſtorms of fortune, yet 
then, as the ſtatelieſt tree is fed by the meaner f- 


hres of the root that lie below in the earth, ſo he 
JV . 
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oweth his Whole ſtrength and verdure to the la- 
bours of his inferior fellow creatures. 
Now, pon this view, docs nor grtride and 
juſtice incline us to the charitable conclufion: that, 
13 we owe our happineſs to ſociety, and diſtreſs 
ariſes from ſocial ſubordinations, that part of us, - 
who are happy by this conſtitution, owe aſſiſtance 
to the meaneſt member of it W ag one wh, contri- 
butes to our felicity, as one who ſuffers” by our 
Tux caſe, indeed, of the uſeleſs part of a 
community is a forcible objeftion. For they, who 
do no ſervice, have vo rerurns to_expett, And 
he ſelfiſh man, to put a fair colour 1 
humanity, prezends that all diſtrſſes'belovgo this 
claſs ; that diſtreſſes are wholly of our own creati- 
on. Many ſervantꝭ nom d days, ſays he, break 
away from their maſters and lawful occupations, 
and bring miſery upon themſelves by their” folly, 
idleneſs, and other vices.” But the plea is 
falle: Much miſery, as we ſaw before, ariſes ne- 
ceſſarily from the ſocial conſtitution. * And as for 
voluntary irregularities, which will alſo ariſe, it is 
our duty to prevent chem, as far as poſlible, by 


2 whe 1 44 
%, 


falutary regulations. The reſolution of the caſe, 


I think, is this: the induſtrious poor hate an un- 


gnorance, the 
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; 1, LHE, Pulte n encreaſes_ 1 upon us, When ye. 
Lom 10 conſider tyrth 


1 Pooh 555 90 1 gov, Juſtice but this, 
Fan and may therefore | 
human. laws: But that ch; arity Varies 4 to 
the Indetermipable extent of ſufferings and abil. 
ſcience. At the fame time, if there He a ſuprene 
 Conſciences,, and 55 commanded 84 in full 


noungę to be our abilities; it becomes. hen matter | 
of ſtrict uſſice and e Ae 


Fortunes as a. truſt, w 


_ pamecof. indep endence. But It e pride of nz- 
ture, and 2 of, anguag 855 o be raiſed 
0 


Fa» 48 e inflrument of ſe e E35 


11 
Mort to reglin them, to 1 es of thei cre- 
JL For till men haye by a aquall ually for. 
900 ted ge It to the ee ion of 1 they 
A „e idered, as a part LE, W. pd. ;haye a 


to its ces, dior d a; 


ther, that this conſtitution i 
g dance 0 ft 5 A creator Who is 
BY 85 of. 111 hes and erpecteth they ſhould be 


10 out Ea y to his will. © 


TINO, is. con wy poten 48 an adi. 
NOW no differ. 


that juſtice h as a | xl k mins 4 5 


ties, and muſt; therefore be left t to the private con | 
governor, who, is capa able of . over-looking or 


Proportion to what conſcience. ſelf muſt pw. 


I ENO how. FFF e 1 fg is to gon ſider thoſe 
uſt, . Which we hongur. Wich the 


dico -hymours of low creatures 
it is a comfort z; it is one 


above 13 ga 
f affluence. . FL to. conſider 
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order to feed the inſatiate eye of ayarice, or to 

mper our luſts in all the wantonnefs of expence; 
to think ourſelves at liberty (as it is ſaid of the 
great Leviathan in the waters) e ſport and take 
cur paſtime therein, attentive to nothing but our 
own private gratifications, is claiming. an impoſſible 
independence. To be fo independ ent, we re muſt : 
go out of the government of God. 

YET this is the uncharitable man's folly : 
Shall T take, ſays he, my bread, and my water, 
and uy fleſh, that I have provided FoR MY 
owN conveniences, and give unto men whom I 
inow not whence they are? — Infatuated man! 
thoſe outward cauſes, to which you aſcribe your 
fortunes, are but tf e inflruments, as I ſhewed you 

before, by which God is pleaſed to govern the 
world, and really gave you your poſſeſſions. 
Beware (faith the Moſaic Jos with equal truth 
and eloquence, Beware) that thou Jay in thine 
heart, my power and th might of my arm hath 
gotten me this wealth, But thou ſhouldeſt remem- 
ber the Lord thy God: for it is E that 61vETH 
thee the pOWER to er wealth. For comes it by 
thine own induſtry ? It was he that gave thee. 
that health, Hy. and opportunity, that ena- 
ble thee to proſper above thy meaner - brethren, 
Comes it from the induſtry of thy forefathers by 
the regular tranſmiffion of inheritance ? It was bis 
fayour that thou wert born of this rather than that 
pon For, he made us and not we ourſelves. 

t was his providence,” thiat appointed and ſtill ſup- 
Porteth wore & prog wane which tranſmitted thy 

C Inheritance 


* 


inheritance to thy poſſeſſion: For he not on! 
made us; but we are his people and the ſheep 
of rs. ae. 


. 5 | Wx muſt now recal our former view of ſociety, 
We are all equal in the priviledges of nature: But 
ſome muſt be placed in higher and others in meaner 
conditions for the good of the world. This occa- 
ſions particular caſes of diſtreſs, The creator 
cannot relieve them by extraordinary interpoſitiq 
without ſuperſeding the purpoſes of general laws. 
At the ſame time, he has given a ſufficiency tor 
all, And does he not teach us by this appoint- 
ment the obligation, nature, and meaſures of 
beneficence?. that the few, who ſuffer thus for 
the benefit of the world, ſhould be relieved from 
the fullneſs of the happrer multitude? that they 
ſhould be relieved with . tenderneſs, as fellow 
creatures equal by nature and equally dear in the 
common maker's. impartial eye; and with diſere- 
=. ton, as creatures ſtill placed below us for the 
= We pape of order Fe. ooh anda. 
No other ſort of relief deſerves the name: Re- 
liet, ariſing from the uncertain impulſes of humour, 
like irregular interrupted ſhowers, anſwers not the 
general exigences of want. The ſpendthrift's pro- 
Juſion, breaking the order of nature, falls, like 
the thunder ſhower, exhauſting itſelf by its vio- 
| lence, and doing no permanent ſervice; R 
rather than refreſhing; falling where leaſt wanted, 
among the peſts and nuiſances of ſociety, but {el- 
dom reaching the ſilent obſcurity of modeſt want. 
| Whereas true charity founded in ſentiment is (if I 
SY may 


ws 7 — 


. 1 
may purſue the metaphor) a ſhower in due ſeaſon ; 
prompted by goodneſs, regulated by prudence, and 
directed by diſcretion, it always falls where there 
is need, nor diſables itſelf. for the beneficent diſ- 
charge upon all future occaſion. 

INDEED the creator ſeems to teach us this cha- 
rity by the ſilent language of all his works. It is 
now pretty generally known, that the whole ma- 
terial world is governed by one common attractive 
principle, that acteth upon all bodies according to 
what we may call their degrees of relation and me- 
it, I mean their diſtances and quantity of matter; 
allowing every body its own centre, yet drawing 
the whole into one common ſyſtem. What a beau- 
tiful emblem of chriſtian benevolence! While it 
allows ſelf- love its private centre; while it acteth 
more ſtrongly upon nearer relations; it extendeth 
its regard to remoteſt intereſts, to all want ac- 
cording to its reſpective deſerts, and connecteth the 
whole rational creation. But this is rather abſtruſe: 
let us view the more obvious appearances of na- 
ture, and we ſhall find nothing made for its own 
uſe: preeminence in nature is but the preeminence 
of doing woes If the heavenly bodies (for in- 
| ſtance) roll in ſuperior ſplendor over our heads, it 
is but to ſpread heat, and light, and comfort more 
widely in their courſe: if the mountains riſe above 
the plains, and receive the dews of heaven in great- 
er abundance, it is only to collect and uf rſe 


them in plenty over the inferior plains: if the 


ocean receives the tributary rivers from every 
country; it is to return them again in refreſhing 
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( 16 ) 
vapours, and to recruit the fountains that ſupport 
its greatneſs. Carry your view in the ſame man. 
ner through the tribes of animal and vegetable life, | 
and you find the ſame order and connexion. Aſcend 
to man: and God hath done the ſame for him. 
having formed an aſtoniſhing arrangement and œco. 
nomy in the general diſtributions of ſociety. More 
he cannot do, conſiſtent with our freedom; but 
points out to us, through all theſe works of his, 
what he expects from our freedom towards ſup⸗ 
porting and completing the beautiful connexion, 
Bor whatever weight theſe ſilent intimations 
carry along with them; the argument, drawn 
from the ſocial affections, I think, amounts to 
demonſtration. It is this. There is a good-nature 
in the frame of man, that conſtantly connecteth 
0 him with his fellow- creatures, where meaner _ 
ſtincts do not prevail; participating in their joys, 
and feeling in their misfortunes. We muſt do 
violence to ourſelyes, to reſtrain it; to indulge it 
Se Honeſt ef pheafares.” fo EET 1 
Ix the cool impartial review of hiſtory, who 
takes not part with injured innocence? Who does 
not the ſame in life, where his own intereſts are 
not ſtrongly concerned? Who curſes not the cruel, 
even amidſt the threats of power and the glare of 
ſplendid rapine ? We read of a cruel tyrant of 
antiquity, x who oppreſſed and murthered his ſub- 
jects without remorſe, and yet melted into tears at 
the imaginary diſtreſs of theatric 9 


Alexander of Pheræ. ſec Plutarch in Pelopidas. 


C22 2 
What was this but the honeſt triumph of nature ? 
Evil habits may now and then ſmother the amiable 
inſtin&ts of the ſoul; but in ſome ingenuous un- 
guarded diſintereſted moment ſhe will diſcoyer her 
better tendency : prot may now and then, like 
a hurricane, overbear the powers of reflexion; 
but, when the ſtorm ſubſides, benevolence breaks 
forth again, and ſurveys the wreck with remorſe 
and horror. F = 
VIE w this inſtinct in the indulgence, and what 
gives ſo ſincere and permanent a pleaſure! Do 
we weep with thoſe that weep ? There is a plea- 
ſure in catching the ſoft infection, and a refreſh- 
ment in di e ſocial torrent. Do we 
feed the hungry? We ſhare in the repaſt, and 
feel the moſt exquiſite luxury, when we ſee joy 
rekindled in the meagre face of want, Do we 
cloathe the naked ? And do we not feel a glow of 
tranſport overſpread ourſelves, when we ſee a 
poor fellow creature comforting himſelf in the 
warmth of our fleece ? — Other pleaſures yaniſh 
with the enjoyment ; and, if ſinſul, leave a bitter- 
neſs upon the mind: but the memory of generous 
actions is a fund of comfort for every period 1 
life, and will ſupport the mind in that hour of 
need, the hour of death, when all other comforts 
forſake us. — In the mean time, it is health and 
enjoyment : Some how, the heart expands in the 
conſciouſneſs of doing good: the ſtream of life 
flows with recruited vigor: the mind feels a com- 
placency and ſelf approbation, that gives a reliſh 
io exery other Refs. . 
To ey Poll Tux 
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upon private intereſt, whatever be his pretence, 


(which candor only can make) between the ſelf 


men born without hands or feet; but we conſider 
them as monſtrous and unnatural productions. 


Tue argument, upon the whole, ſtands thus; 
| God ſends us helpleſs infants into the world; and 
we ſee he has implanted a natural inſtinct in the 
parent prompting him to aſſiſt the helpleſſneſs of 
infancy. We all ſee the relation in this inſtance: 
the miſer owns it; for his pretence is to provide for 


creator leave ſome of his creatures poor and deſti- 
tute? Why have we beneyolent affections implant- 
ed in us, if we are not to exerciſe them in the re- 
lief of diſtreſs? why are we not criminal, in pro- 
portion to the degrees of relation, for 2 
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voluptuary, again, inſiſts upon his right to follow 
5 nr ure. Let him alſo purſue his principle, and 


3 oo 1 
Tus ſelfiſh man, I know, will laugh at theſe 
pleaſures, and with an air of ſuperior ſagacity inform 
us, that he ſees every wiſe man act, like himſelf 


But the anſwer is ſhort: there is a diſtinQion 
intereſt of prudence and immoderate deſire ; and, 


if the latter deſtroys benevolence in ſome caſes, | 
it diſproves not the r inſtinct. There are 


And, in the ſame manner, we ſhould confider 
the man, as a monſter in the moral world, Wo 
wants that natural tenderneſs, which for the ho- 
nour of the human ſpecies we call humanity, 


his children. In the ſame manner does the common 


a ſimilar inſtin&, equally founded in nature ? The 


e he will find himſelf acting contrary to nature; 


when, neglecting the ſuperior pleaſures of = 


„„ 
ood, be ſwallows up his whole wealth 


in the 
joyleſs gulph of private gratification. ,, 
WHATEVER force. theſe arguments have. in 
oving riches to be a real important truſt, the 
golpel puts it beyond doubt or diſpute. We live 
here in a ſtate of Ae The various condi- 
tions, that are ſo wiſely contrived for our general 
comfort, are the trials of our obedience, The 
poor are tried in the virtues of honeſt induſtry and 
reſignation; the rich in the temperate and charita- 
ble uſe of their wealth. There is not a mite of 
thoſe over - grown poſſeſſions, which the great ones 
of the earth conſider as the inſtruments of their 
vices and follies, which they muſt not give the 
ſtricteſt account of to omniſcien ge. 
Bur let us avoid ſuperſtitious ſcruples. The 
goſpel, agreeing with the general views of nature, 
alloweth the primary demands of ſelf- love, the 
claims of domeſtic relation, and ſuppoſes a differ- 
ence. of ranks andranders. lh: 
THERE is another allowance to be made. By. 
the peculiar humanity of our Jaws there it no man 
of property, who cannot conſider himſelf as em- 
ploying part of his fortunes in charitable uſes. For, 
while the national proviſion for the poor does ho- 
nur to our public ſpirit by raiſing the diſabled a- 
bove the miſery of precafious maintainance, every 
man can make his legal proportion a charity by the, 
chearfulneſs of his contribution. Men of rank 
and office may turn it into the moſt valuable cha- 


rity by taking care to ſee the Jaws executed with - 


an humanity equal to their ſpirit, There are nu- 
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purſued by a train of misfortunes and enable him 


7 = God, and uſeful members to your country 
piety and induſtry — when you can, by your contri- 


bis limbs and health in the ſervice of mankind (for 
this'is the caſe of every induſtrious man; when 
vou can reſtore him) to himſelf, to his family, to 
the community; and prevent the complicated mi- 
ſery of the many depending on his honeſt labours 
— when, I fay, any ſuch object preſenteth itſelf | 
to your relief, and yet you cannot retrench from 
your luſts, from your ſuperfluities, nay from _ 
conveniences; there is an abuſe of wealth, if the 
world is governed by a Being of mercy and com- 
Has r 
nature, ſtamped alike with thy facred image, and 
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merous ihconveniences attending eſtabliſhments left 
merely to mercenary care, which the interpoſition 
of ſuperiors only can prevent or remove. 
Bur this proviſion, however managed, will not 
anſwer the diſtreſſes of mankind. Miſery wil 
break in from a thouſand ſources which no laws | 
can foreſee or provide for. Whenever, then, 
ſuch an object preſenteth itſelf — when you can, 
by a little ſeaſonable relief, preſerve a worthy man 


to recover and go comfortably and uſefully through | 
life — when you can, by your contribution, ref. 

cue an orphan family from hunger and naked. 
neſs, from the wretched alternative of either 
periſhing for want, or taking the miſchievous paths 
of vagrant idleneſs; when you can give ſervants to 


y implanting in them early and laſting habits of 


ution, reſtore a laborious uſeful man deprived of 


thou, O God, made all of the fame 


impreſſed | 
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ipreſſed with the ſame deſire of happineſs ; and 
hall. ſo many of thy creatures languiſh in bope- 
leſs miſery? Their neighbours lend not a hand to 
relieve. them; they ſee them without pity ; they 
ſpurn them from, their doors; they mock at their 
mis fortunes, Muſt the complaint of the poor be 
forgotten foreyer? Muſt one riot in wealth, and 
forget the hand that gave it; and another live un- 
der Thy chaſtiſement, and dwifully bleſs the hand 
that afflicteth ſo ſeverely? 

SURELY, no: The moraliſt is wrong, whoy 
telling us that partial evil is univefſal good leaves 
miſery without hope in death. For my part (the 
chriſtian moraliſt & better coneludes) if there were 
but one inſtance of unfortunate virtue and proſ- 
- perous wickedneſs, it would be to me an argument 

a future ſtate: becauſe God cannot be prjuſt 
or unreaſonable.in-any one inſtanc. 8 

Wx ſee, we hear of, numerous inſtances of this | 
kind, The uncharitable man multipliet them by 
his cruelty, and becomes an argument againſt him- 
ſelf; being a certain viſible demonſtration of the 
neceſſity of a more equal ſtate. 5 

Ir it appears, therefore, upon ſo many firm 
nd obvious principles, that our fortunes are a real 
truſt, it certainly, becomes us to conſider what ac- 
count we can give of them in the great day of en- 
quiry. J gave thee, power; I gave thee riches : 

44 placed below. thee many, who are equally 
L dear id me, to an for ay conmentence: : What 


halt 
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% haſt thou done to repay my goodneſs, and 10 
e reward their labours? I ook upon me the cauſe 
of theſe virtuous poor: I placed them in the 
« world for the exerciſe of their patience, and he 
& trial of thy obedience. Give an account of thoſe 
« talents, which I committed to thy truſt.” 
Lx. in that important hour, our.conſcience vp. | 
braids us, that we hoarded up in avarice or ſpent 


upon our luſts that wealth, which we owed to tem | 


perance and charity; how can we face the conſe- 
quent expoſtulation? r 
„LSA you every thing ne to enjoy: 1 
s eloathed you with the riches of my creation; 
% yet J was naked and periſhing in the perſon of 
et heſe paor, whom I truſted to your relief, and 
4, you denied to my nakedneſs the ſuperfluities of 
* your pride. I gave you every beaft of the field 
for your ſupport; every element contributed to 
_ « crown your tables with plenty: yet I was hungry 
et and thirſty, and ye denied me the refuſe that 
fell from the tables of your riot and intempe- 
* rance. I gave you health and peace and ſecuri- | 
ty: the voice of mirth and joy refounded in your 
„ dwellings: yet I was fick. and ye took me not 
ein; in priſon, and ye viſited me not; white 
you ſquandered away my gifts upon your luſts 
Hand veer. we; + 
_ _ WrarT follows —T need not mention in 2 
ebriſtian audience. But it is certain, the ſtate of 
Happineſs, deſigned for us hereafter, is a place, 
here fleſh and blood with its pollutions cannot en- 
ter; where love and peace and benevolence are the 
Feigning tempe n. 
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' Bux s82D, then, is che man, who. prepari 
bimſelf, in this his day of grace, for that — 
inheritance; that he may receive the final 

dation, which the good and charitable ean only re- 
ceive. 5 of Aare. than mill 
of worlds; Well done, thou good and faithfull ſer- 
vant, thou haſt been faithful in a few things, 7 


will make thee maſter over | 
thou into the joy of thy Lord! og 


A rg w words will be ſufficient by way of ap- 
plication. It will be neither neceſſary nor. becom- 
ing to attempt the paſſions of a people, who are ſo 
charitable upon ſentiment and principle, who ſhare 
ſo 2 of the mg of the preſent age. 
And it is ſufficiently known, that public receptacles 
for the infirmities of nature are calculated to pro- 
mote the moſt generous and uſeful views of charity. 

Is it charity to melt at the diſtreſs of a mangled 
or diſeaſed fellow- creature ſtruggling and agoniz- 
ing under pain? Infirmaries do more than ſolitary 
compaſſion can effect: e re an object to 
the joint advice and aſſiſtance of the moſt ingenious 
in every place; an advantage, which: the: richer 

few only can enjoy: and they render the charity of 
individuals more extenſive by the frugality of one 
common direction. Is it ſtill a nobler compaſſion 
to reconcile the thoughtleſs to the duties of ſociety 
and the better proſpects of futurity? Infirmaries 
preſent the wretched object to the offices of religi · 
on in that ſerious ſtate, in which the mind is moſt 

Juſceptible of good impreſſions; when the circum- 


n 
ſtance df being relieved by the generous effects of 
virtue müſt give it an additional recommendation, 
Does charkty'erjoy'its fulleſt triumph, gen fe 
its relief properly and ſucceſsfully diſpoſed? The 
andual returns of infirmaries exhibit the moſt tran. 
ſporting of proſpects. MLT ITVDESAELIEV. 
ED; all reſtored to the ſeryice of the community, 
and many, very probably, to the higher purpoſe 
of their creation! e te ee e 
As theſe things are * ſufficiently known, fo it 
is unneceſſary, alſo to obſerve, that the peculisrit | 
of your ſitustion cuts you off from the contribut. 
ons of an extenſive neighbourhood: and the efforts 
of your charity are eminently great and generous, 


* 


in proportion to this diſadyantage, 
Wu. then, has a miniſter of religion to do, 
under theſe circumſtances, but to applaud fo glo- 
rious a ſpirit, and to pray that your example may 
| kindle a ſimilar emulation in the adjacent country; 
that ſo beneficial a ſcheme may not only, be ſup- 
ported but enlarged, and raiſed more and more a- 
ve the contingencies of caſual contribution! 


AS % 


* This topic is diſcuſſed at large, with equal judg- 
ment and elegance, in the Hon. and Rev, Mr. Stanley's 


Infirmary Sermon for the year 1750. 
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